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he on ee mee: 


‘Trig splendid Mansies, of which the 
above engravir & very correct and 
spirited represeaatio, justly ranks as 
one of the grandest structures in the 
United © m; combining all the 
elegance of modern architecture with 
the sublime grandeur of the conven- 
tual'style. Fonthill Gifford, so called 
in contradistinction _ to the joining 
manor of Fonthill Bishop, is situated 
in the South Western part of Wiltshire, 
and in the handred of Dunworth. At 
pe ir of ean ervey Pi 

t lent family of Gif- 
° trom hom fa ity af Dole. 
0 a- 
rely through other 
ding Bradshaw, who pre- 
al of Charles the First, 
the time of the Com- 
It next fell into: 


Spee i 
strance which he addressed to his late 
Majesty. in 1770, 

VoL. \ 


Mr. Beckford possessed ftmmense 
treasures in Jewaied At the time of 
his death, his son, William Beckford, 
the he ee tor hang was a 
minor, 
less ialth. ‘we scanty £100,000 = 
endowed with 
literary talents of the 
and an exquisite taste for the 

young. owner of Fonthill 

is career. Alderman Beck: 
plenitude of his fortune, Ted, 
former mansion was 
built a noble house but it 
of the ambition “who 
reared the splendid stracture which we 
now have to 

Fonthilt Abbey is situated ‘near’ to 
the Great Western road from 


orale and flower. from the hardest 
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plant to the rarest exotic. Even the 
swans, ducks, and other aquatic birds, 
as well as the peacocks, turkeys, &c. 


are allvof a:choice and superior order, 
mich ee bes ag aoa the 
taste that is displayed in the 3. 

The Abbey itself is in that style of 
architecture, form, and appearance, 
which its name well authorises, 
stands upon a most commanding emi- 
nence ; it has been erected from a de- 
sign of the late ie West, aided by, 
the refined taste of the proprietor,: 
Mr. Beckford, and has already cost up- 
wards of 400,0002. Its internal parts 
are not entirely finished; and before 
they are, should the same mighty hand 
direct and. command them, there can 
be no doubt that a sum nearly equal 
to’ the before-mentioned, wil} be re- 
quired in their completion. 

The principal or Western entrance* 
into this noble mansion, is really a 
triumph of architecture—a _ glorious 


—, of the late Mr. Wyatt’s abi- 
1 and of the style termed Modern 
Gothic. There is no point of view in 
which its exquisite proportions de not 
please, and whether contemplated from 
under its fine pointed arch, or from any 

of the avenue which ex- 
tends from it, itis equallysan object 
of delight and admiration. 

‘This entrance leads into a hall (68ft. 
by 28ft. height 78ft.) worthy of its 
style and beauty. The roof is of oak, 
a ly divided into pannels, 
and with shields in the old ba- 
ronial manner. The light is received 
into the Hall from three pointed-arch- 
ed windows of painted glass, upon the 
right, of a cathedral character, and 
shedding a mellow lustre on the upper 
part of.a superb flight of steps, which 
ascends to the Octagon. lower 
ome are in broader day from the door 
light ; and. the coup d’eil here is in- 
describably fine. The magnificent 
opening, by its Gothic associations, 
rather than by its natural effect, seems 
to throw one shade upon the air tint of 
the lawn, and the eye rests upon. the 
gradually, but slightly deepening tone 
of the ascent, till it rests upon the clus- 
tered shafts in the Octagon, which 
support the high Tower. These are 
tinged with rose colour, from the hue 


of the, windows, whose light rests« 


upon. them ; and the whole resembles 
a magic palace, more than any abode 
of-luxury contrived by human art. — 


* The four-hinges of the great West- 
door are said to have. cost_J,500/., and 
to weigh more than a ton. 





the. higher suit of a 


This interior view is certainly one o 
the most striking at the Abbey, and 
visitors will do well to remember the 
old advice, and upon the thresh- 
hold. On the left of the Hall, are three 
recesses hung with crimson ‘curtains, 
corresponding with the windows on the 
other side ; in the centre recess, stands 
a marble statue of the late Alderman 
Beckford, holding in his right hand a_ 
copy of the great charter, and decked 
‘with the robes of office, as. Lord May 
of London. In the inside of the Hall, 
immediately above the Western En- 
trance, is a Music Gallery, with an ap- 

riate screen-work of stone, ex- 

ing quite across the Hall. The 
stalfs leading to the Gallery are within 
the piers on each side the entratice. 
Over the Music Gallery is a small Go- 
thie Window, with a Madonnd and 
Child of stained glass. . 

From the Hall, by the before-men- 
tioned, steps, and under an arch corre- 
sponding with the Wést entrance, is 
at ie fairy an. he Gr Oem 
att ce, t eat je 
vistian ar In ar sofa arch 
sublime uty of scene to 
view in this glorious 4 3; the 
very colour which is thrown from the 
painted windows, and the crimson cur- 
tains of the recesses, and to the magic 
of its Between 


which ere composed of pte gi 


four pointed windows o ly 
painted glass, copied from those of the 
celebrated- monastery of Batalha, in 
Portugal : the other four arches that 
support the Tower, are the openi 

of the galleries, the entrance to the 
Great Hall, and another arch built up; 
this latter is reserved for the entrance 
to the chapel intended to be erected on 
the eastern side of the Abbey. The 
arches, that have no place of egress, 
five in number, are hung with curtains 
at least fifty feet high, which conceal- 
ing the termination of the building, 
give an idea of continued : the 
light admitted through the 
0 io Sean oP en, pre 
sents a most e' anting play e colours ; 
and the effect cm ¢ 
hue of twilight, contrasted with the 
vivid appearance at different hours of 


‘the day, is indescribably pleasing and 


grand. Above the eight arches, is an 
open Gallery that communicates with 
nts ; from 


this springs a beautiful groining of fan- 
work, supporting a lanthorn lighted by 
eight windows, richly painted: the 
whole is finished by a vaulted roof, 
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the height of which is 132 fect from 
the ground. Certainly nothing more 
splendid than this Octagon can be con- 
ceived ; and whether viewed from its 
base, or from the corridors above, it 
presents a noble impression. Standing 
in the centre, and looking east, a deli- 
cious view of the Green Walk is seen ; 
tehind is the Receding Arch, sur- 
mounted by the Organ Gallery, which 
corresponds with the Music Gallery in 
the Hall. The Receding Arch leads 
into the Cabinet or Dining Room, havy- 
ing crimson damask hangings and far- 
niture. ‘It has two windows with 
diagonal gilt lattice frames, looking 
into the. court-yard. 

The same entrance also leads to a 
suitof other rooms; on the left is St, 
Michael’s, and on the right, King 
Edward the Third’s gallery, two of the 
most stately and interesting apartments 
that can be conceived or imagined ; the 
former filled with the choicest books 
aud many articles of virtu; the latter 
also employed as a library, but en- 
riched with a much greater number of 
choice and curious productions, and 
terminating in an Oratory, unique for 
its elegant proportions, and charac- 
teristic consistency ; it is at once rich 
and luxurious as the temple, of which 
it forms an appendage ; sombre and 
soothing as the religious feelings, with 
which its designation associates it, 


rane 
“‘ Meditation here may think down hours 
to moments : 


’ Here the heart may give a useful lesson 


to the head,” 
And learning wiser grow without its 
books.” 


It is but the drawing of a curtain, 
and not only all the glitter of the ad- 
joining splendour, but all the pomps 
and vanities of the world seem to the 
meditative mind, to be shut out for 
ever. Perhaps its pensive cast is more 
deeply experienced from the imme- 
diate contrast: dazzled with objects 
of show, fatigued with the examination 
of rare and costly commodities, and 
bewildered with the multitude of pre- 
cious devices which every where sur- 
round him, the soul of the visitant re- 
tires with tenfold delight to the narrow 
walls of the Oratory. 

The Oratory is approached by a 
short vaulted Gallery, called the sanc- 
pact (a continuation of King Edward’s 
Gallery), which is wainscoted with 
oak, and ribbed with deep monidings, 
partly gilt and partly painted; the 

oor is covered with a Persian carpet 
of extraordinary size and beauty,. as 


to pattern and texture. The Oratory 
itself is formed of five sides of an oc- 
tagon; the roof is entirely gilt, of a 
grained pattern, which renders it won- 
derfully rich, without being unappro- 
priately gaudy. A golden lamp is sus- 
pended from the centre, and external 
light is sparingly admitted by two lan- 
cet-headed windows of stained glass. 

It would much exceed ‘our limits to 
describe the Gallery, the Library, or 
the various other rooms of this man- 
sion. We must not, however, omit to 
notice the Tower, which is still unfi- 
nished, high above the highest terres- 
trial object in view, standing upon the 
almost highest spot of ground in its 
vicinity, and being in itself 276 feet 
above the surface. The view from 
this elevated point is of amazing ex- 
tent, ineluding several counties in its 
circumference, and many objects of 
great local interest : aa ge) the most 
conspicuous of which, is the terrace 
adjoining Wardour Castle, the proper- 
ty and now the residence of Lord Arun- 
del. The fine range of woodland here 
carries the eye of the beholder to Sa- 
lisbury Plain, containing that most 
wonderful of all remains of antiquity 
in this county—Druidical Stonehenge, 
Salisbury Cathedral Spire is also seen, 
and more westward appear the grounds 
of Stourhead, the residence of Sir Ri- 
chard Colt Heare, Bart. A distant 
prospect into Dorsetshire, and also 
into Somersetshire as far as the Towers 
of Glastonbury. 

On one occasion, whilst the Tower 
was rearing its lofty crest towards 
Heaven, an elevated part of it caught 
fire, and was destroyed. The sight 
was sublime ; it was a spectacle, it is 
said, which the owner of the mansion 
enjoyed with as much composure as if 
the flames had not been devouring what 
it would have cost a fortune to repair. 
This occasioned but small’ delay in its 
re-erection, as the building was carried 
on by Mr. Beckford with an energy 
and enthusiasm, of which duller 
can form but a poor conception, “At 
one period, it is said, that every cart 
and waggon in the district were press- 
ed into the service, thongh al! the 
agricultaral labours of the couttry 
stood stil]. At another, even the’ royal 
works of St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, were abandoned, that 460 men 
might be employed night and day on 
Fonthill Abbey. These men relieved 
each other by regular watches, and 
during the longest and darkest nights 
of winter, the astonished traveller 
might see the Tower rising under their 
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hands, the trowel and torch being as- 
sociated for that purpose. This must 
have had @ very extraordinary appear- 
ance, and it is said, was another 
of those exhibitions. which Mr. Beck- 
ford was fond of contemplating.— 
He is ‘represented as surveying the 
work thus expedited, the busy levy of 
the masons, the high and giddy dancing 
of the lights, and the strange effects 
produced on the woods and architec- 
ture’ below, from one of these emi- 
nences in the walks, of which there 
are several ; and wasting the coldest 
hours of December's darkness, in 
feasting his sense with this display of 
almost super-human power. These 
traits of. character will not surprise 
those who have made mankind their 
Study: the minds most nearly allied to 
genius, are the most apt to plunge into 
extremes, and no man at present in ex- 
istence, can make higher pretensions 
to @ mind of this cast, than the founder 
of Fonthill Abbey, « 

From the description of Fonthill it 
will be seen that it presented attrac- 
tions sufficient to draw the public atten- 
tion when it was announced for sale, 
but a still greater excitement was the 
treasures which it contained, combin- 
ing all the riches of art that taste could 
collect and unbounded wealth purchase. 
Of these, one thousand and four were 
Jotted for sale. To describe these 
would fill a dozen numbers of our work 
full as our pages are ; we can, there- 
fore, only state, that they consisted of 
cabinet and other articles of vertu of 
the greatest rarity, furniture the most 
costly, pictures of the old masters of 
inestimable value, and such a collec- 
tion of curious china, as never before 
was collected. Here are cups of Sardo- 
nyx, Agate, Rock Crystal, Lapis La- 
zuli, Oriental Calcedony, cabinets of 
rare gold, Japan cabinets of ebony and 
tortoise-shell ; in short, every species 
of: ornamental work that ingenuity 
could devise, when aided by money at 
command. 

Mr. Farquhar having completed the 
purchase of this magnificent seat, for 
330,0002. which cost upwards of a mil- 
lion, he is now down there, making out 
@ catalogue of the varieties, prepara- 
tory to'a sale by auetion. We hear 
that it is the intention of Mr. Farquhar 
to sell:the estate, and that there are 
three bidders in the market ; indeed we 
may add a fourth, namely, the Duke 
of Wellington, Earl Grosvenor, Mrs, 
Coutts, and the Marquis of Hertford. 
The latter Nobleman, when he saw it, 


said, ‘* The King ought to occupy this 


lace, for no subject could live in it.” 
Into whose hands it may fall we know 
not, but we trust, that so splendid an 
ornament in the architectural beauties 
of England will ever be open to the 
traveller in future. 

We have received a long letter 
from a correspondent on the subject of 
our account of Mr. Farquhar last 
week, in which he thinks we have 
treated that gentleman rather too se- 
verely. He says, that the imputations 
of penuriousness do not accord with 
the. extensive beneficence we . have 
ascribed to him. Perhaps our Corre- 
spondent is right, though inconsistency 
in the human character is by no means 
of rare occurrence. Weshould be sorry 
if any thing we have said should be 
construed unfavourable to Mr, Far- 
quhar, of whose amiable qualities. we 
are well assured, and whose “ failings 
Jean to virtue’s side.”” We would.rea- 
dily have inserted the letter of our 
correspondent, but we have little room 
for discussions. 


MELANCHOLY OF TAILORS, 
BY CHARLES LAMB, ESQ. ; 
Sedet, wternumque sedebit, 
Infelix Theseus. VirgGin. 


That there is a professional melan- 
choly, if 1 may so express myself, inci- 
dent to the occupation of a tailor, is a 
fact which I think very few will. ven- 
ture to dispute, I may safely appeal 
to my readers whether they ever knew 
one of that faculty that was not of a 
temperament, fo say the least, far re- 
moved from mercurial. or jovial. 

Observe the suspicious gravity of 
their gait. The peacock js not more 
tender, from a consciousness of his pe- 
culiar infirmity, than a gentleman of 
this profession is of beiag known by 
the same infallible testimonies of bis 
eee Walk, that { may know 
thee,”’ 

Do. you ever see. him go whistling 
along the foot-path like a.carman, or 
brush through the crowd. likea poker, 
or go smiling to himself. like a lover ? 
Is he forward to thrust.inte.mobs, or 
to make one at the ballad-singers’ au- 
diences? Does he not rather, slink by 
assemblies and meetings of the peo- 
ple, as one thai wisely declines popu- 

ar observation ? 

How extremely rare is. a noisy tai- 
lor ! a mirthful and obstreperous tailor? 

*¢ At my nativity,” .says Sir Thomas 
Brownae, ‘my ascendant was the earth- 
ly siga of Seorpious.; 1 was born in the 
planetary hour of Saturn, and J think 
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1 have a piece of that leaden planet in 
me.” One would think that he were 
anatomizing a tailor! save to the lat- 
ter’s occupation, methinks, a. woollen 
planet would seem more consonant, and 
that he should be born when the sun 
was in Aries. © He goes on.—*‘ Fam no 
way facetious, nor disposed for the 
mirth and galliardize of company.”— 
‘How true a type of the whole trade! 
Ewinently economical of his words, 
you'shall seldom hear.a jest come from 
one of them. He sometimes furnishes 
‘subject for a repartee, but rarely ({ 
think) contributes one ore proprio. 
Drink itself does not seem to elevate 
him, or at least to call out of him any 
ofthe external indications of vanity. 
I caumot say that it never causes his 
ride to swell, but it never breaks out. 
am even fearful that it may swell and 
rankle to.an alarming degree inwardly. 
For pride is near of kin to melancholy ; 
a hurtful obstruction from the ordinary 
outlets of vanity being shut. It is this 
stoppage which engenders proud hu- 
mours. Therefore, a tailor may be 
proud. 1 think he is never vain. The 
display of his gaudy patterns in that 
book of his which emulates the rain- 
bow, never raises any inflations of that 
emotion in him, corresponding to what 
the wig-maker (for instance) evinces, 
when he expatiates on a curl or a bit 
of hair. He spreads them forth with 
a sullen incapacity for pleasure, a real 
or affected indifference to grandeur.— 
Cloth of gold neither seems to elate, 
nor cloth of frize to depress hin—ac- 
cording to the beautiful motte which 
formed the modest imprese of the 
shield worn by Charles Brandon, at his 
marriage with the King’s sister. Nay, 
T doubt whether he would discover any 
yain-glorious complacence in his co- 
lotirs, though ‘Iris * herself ‘+ dipt 
the woof.” 

‘In farther corroboration of this ar- 
gument—who ever saw the wedding of 
a tailor annownced in the newspapers, 
or the birth of his eldest son? 

‘When was ‘a tailor known to give a 
danée, or to be himself a good dancer, 
or to pérform exquisitely on the tight 
rope; “or to shine in any such light and 
nt A mek to sing or play on the 


ublic rejoic- 


“Do they much care for 
ig of bells, 


oes, lightings up, 
ms of canons, &c.? 
‘Valiant I know they canbe; but I 
a I to those who werewithesses to 
the exploits of Elliot’s famous troop, 
whether, in'their fiercest charges, they 
betrayed any thing of that thoughtless 
oblivion of death with which a French- 


map jigs into battle, or whether they 
did not shew more; ofjthe melaacholy 
valour of the Spaniard, upom whom 
they charged ; that deliberate courage 
which contemplation and. sedentary 
habits breathe? 19 

Are they often great newsmongers? 
I have known some few among, them 
arrive at the dignity of speculative. po- 
liticians: but that light and: cheerful 
every day interest in the affairs and 
goings on of the world, which makes 
the barber * such delightful company, 
I think is rarely observable.in them, 

This characteristic pensiveness in 
them being so notorious, [ wonder none 
of those writers, who have expressly 
treated of melancholy, should, baye 
mentioned it. Burton, whose book .is 
an excellent abstract of. all the authors 
in that kind who preceded him, and who 
treats of every species of this malady, 
from the hypochondriacal, or windy, 
to the heroical or love melancholy, has 
strangely omitted it. Shakspeare him- 
self has overlooked it. ‘* I have nei- 
ther the scholar’s melancholy (saith 
Jaques) which is emulation ; nor. the 
courtier’s, which is proud; nor the sol- 
dier’s, whichis politic; nor the lover's, 
which is all these :”’ and then when you 
might expect him to have brought in, 
** nor the tailor’s, which is so and so” — 
he comes to an end of his enumeration, 
and falls to a defining of his own me- 
lancholy. 

Milton likewise has omitted it where 
he had so fair an opportunity of bring- 
ing it in, in his Penseroso. 





* Having incidently mentioned the 
barber in a comparison of professional 
temperaments, I hope no other trade 
will take offence or look upon it as an 
incivility done to them, if I say, that in 
courtesy, humanity, and all the conver- 
sational and social graces which “ glad- 
den life,’’ I esteem no profession: com- 
parable to his. Indeed so great is the 
good-will which I bear to this useful 
and agreeable body of men, that, re- 
siding in one of the inns of court, 
(where the best specimens of them are 
to be found, except perhaps. at. the 
Universities,) there are seven of them 
to whow I am personaliy knowa, and 
who never me. without the com- 
pliment of the hat on either side: My 
truly ‘polite and urbane friend, Mr. 
A——m, of Flower-de-Luee-Court,: in 
Fleet-street, will forgive my. mention 
of him in particular. I can truly say, 
that I never spent a quarter of an hour 
under his*hands without deriving some 
profit from the agrezable discussions 
which are always going on there.— 
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But the partial omissions-of histori- 
ans proving nothing against the exist- 
ence of any well-attested fact, I shall 
proceed and endeavour to ascertain the 
causes why this pensive turn should be 
80 predominant in people of this profes- 
Sion above all others. 

And first, may it not be, that the cus- 
tom of wearing apparel being derived 
to us from the fall, and one of the most 
mortifying products of that unhappy 
event, a certain seriousness (to say no 
more of it) may in the order of things 
have been intended to be impressed 
upon the minds of that race of men to 
whon, in all ages, the care of contriv- 
ing the human apparel has been en- 
trusted, to keep up the memory of the 
first institution of clothes, and serve as 
a standing remonstrance against those 
vagities, which the absurd conversion 
of a memorial of our shame into an or- 
nament of our persons was destined to 
produce? Correspondent in some sort 
to this, it may be remarked, that the 
tailor, sitting over a cave or hollow 
place, in the cabalistic language of his 
order, is said to have certain melan- 
choly regions always open under his 
feet. But waving further inquiry into 
final causes, where the best of us can 
only wander in the dark, let us try to 
discover the efficient causes of this me- 
lancholy. 

I think, then, that they may be re- 
duced to two, omitting some subordi- 
nate ones, viz.— 

The sedentary habits of the tailor— 

Something peculiar in his diet.— 

First, his sedentary habits.—In Dr. 
Norris’s famous narrative of the frenzy 
of Mr. John Dennis, the patient being 
questioned as to the occasion of the 
swelling in his legs, replies, thatit came 
“ by criticism ;” to which the learned 
doctor seemed to demur, as to a distem- 
per which he had never heard of.— 
Dennis, (who appears not to have been 
mad upon all subjects) rejoins with some 
warmth, that it was no distemper, but 
a noble art! that he had sat fourteen 
hours a day atit; and that the other 
was a pretty doctor not to know that 
there was a communication between 
the brain and the legs. 

When we consider that this sitting 
for fourteen hours continuously, which 
the critic probably practised only while 
he was writing his ‘“‘ remarks,” is no 
more than what the tailor in the ordi- 
nary pursuance of his art, submits to 
daily (Sunday excepted) throughont the 
year, shall we wonder to find'the brain 
affected, and in a manner over-clouded, 
from that indissoluble sympathy be- 
tween the noble and less noble parts 


of the body, which Dennis hints at?— 
The unnatural and painful manner of 
his sitting must also greatly aggravate 
the evil, insomuch that I have some- 
times ventured to liken tailors at their 
boards to so many envious Junos sit- 
ting cross-legged to hinder the birth of 
their own felicity. The legs transversed 
thus 4 cross-wise, or decussated, was 
among the ancients the posture of ma- 
lediction. The Turks, who practise 
it at this day, are noted to be a melan- 
choly people. x 

Secondly, his diet.—To which pur- 
pose I find a most remarkable passage 
in Burton, in his chapter entitled, ‘‘ Bad 
diet a. cause of melancholy.” ‘* Amongst 
herbs.to be eaten,” he says, ‘‘ I found 
gourds, cucumbers, melons, disallowed, 
but especially cabbage. It causeth 
troublesome dreams and sends up black 
vapours to the brain. Galen, loc effect. 
lib. 8. cap.6, of all herbs condemns 
caBBace. And Isaack, lib. 2. 144 8 1. 
amine gravitatem facit it brings hea- 
viness to the soul.’’ I could not omit 
so flattering a testimony from an au- 
thor, who, having no theory of his own 
to serve, has so unconsciously contri- 
buted to the conformation of mine. It 
is well known that this last named 
vegetable has, from the earliest periods 
which we can discover, constituted al- 
most the sole food of this extraordinary 
race of people. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals, 


WALKING STEWART. 

There are several kinds of pedes- 
trians, all celebrated and interesting in 
their way.—There is the man, who 
does his match against time, and ge- 
nerally sacrifices that which he walks 
against ;—there are ghosts, who are 
proverbial for walking, when they have 
something on their own minds, or are 
bent on having something upon the 
minds of those they choose to visit ;— 
there is the mighty Kidouranion lec- 
turer, as great a Walker as any we have 
recorded—and there are the postmen, 
two-penny and upwards (as they say 
of the pencil cases in the window)— 
insolvents—placard-bearers in the city 
—hackney-coach horses—Scotch tour- 
ists—and many others, allintense walk- 
ers! The Walkers, indeed, like the 
lichens, are a vast genus, with an end- 
less variety of species; but, alas! the 
best and most singular of the tribe is 
gone! Weare almost sure that the 
name of our loss is already anticipated 
in the minds of our readers—for who, 
that ever weathered his way over 
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Westminster bridge, has not seen Walk- 
ing Stewurt (his invariable cognomen) 
sitting in the recess on the brow of 
the bridge, spencered up to his throat 
and down to his hips with a sort of gar- 
ment, planned, it should seem, to stand 

, as became the habit of a mili- 
tary man ; his dingy dust 


65 


Westminster bridge—or keeping his 
terms as one of the Benchers of St. 
James’s Park—or haunting the pave- 
ment with moving but unlifted feet. 
Iv vain we looked for him “ at the hour 
when he was wont to walk.” The 
niche in the bridge is empty of its 
amiable statue—and as he is gone from 


nexpressi- 
bles (really inexpresstbles}—his boots, this spot, he is gone from all—for he 


travel-stained, black up to his kness— 
and yet not black neither—but arrant 
walkers both of them, or their com- 
plexions belied them; his aged, but 
strongly marked, manly, air-ripened 
face, steady as truth ; and his large ir- 
regular dusty hat, that seemed to be 
of one mind with the boots? We say, 
who does not thus remember Walking 
Stewart, sitting and leaning on his 
stick, as though he had never walked in 
his life, but had taken his seat on the 
bridge at his birth, and had grown old 
in his sedentary hahit? To be sure, 
this view of him is rather negatived, 


by as strong a remembrance of him, in d 


the same spencer and accompaniments 
of hair-powder and dust, resting on a 
bench in the Park, with as perfectly an 
eternal air: nor will the memory let 
him Keep a quiet, constant seat here for 
ever; recalling him, as she is wont, in 
his shuffling, slow perambulation of 
the Strand, or Charing-cross, or Cock- 
spur-street. Where really was he ?— 
You saw him on Westminster bridge, 
acting his own monument.— You went 
into the Park: he was there! fixed, as 
the gentleman at Charing-cross. You 
met him, however, at Charing-cross, 
creeping on like the hour-hand upon a 
dial, getting rid of his rounds and his 
time at once! Indeed his ubiquity ap- 
peared enormous—and yet not so enor- 
mous as the profundity of his sitting 
habits. He was a-<profound sitter! 
Could the Pythagorean system be en- 
tertained, what a hen would now be 
tenanted by Walking Stewart! Truly, 
he seemed always going, like a lot at 
an auction—and yet always at a stand, 
like a hackney-coach! Oh! what a 
walk was his to christen a man by! a 
slow, lazy, scraping, creeping, gazing 
pace—a shuffle—a walk in its dotage— 
a walk at a stand-still--yet was he a 
pleasant man to meet. We remember 
his face distinctly, and allowing a lit- 
tle for its northern hardness, it was 
certainly as wise, as kindly, and as 
handsome a face, 8s ever crowned the 
shoulders of a soldier, a scholar and a 
gentleman. 

Well! Walking Stewart is dead! 
He will no more be seen enriched in 


was ever all in all! Three persons 
seem departed in him.—In him there 
seems to have been a triple death! He 
was Mrs. Malaprop’s ‘* Cerberus— 
three gentlemen at once !"” As it was the 
custom in other times to have:several 
leaders dressed alike in battle—“ Six 
Richmonds in the field,”—so does it 
appear to have been the case, that 
there were three Walking Stewarts in 
the strife of London. We wish one 
could have been spared !—But the trio 
ceased its music of humanity-at once. 
There was a glee of three party—and 
it ery stopped !—Walking Stewart is 
lead ! 


We have been tempted “ to conse- 
crate a passage” to him, as John Bun- 
cle expresses it, from our regard for 
the man, and from the opportunity 
which a whimsical little book—a tiny 
pamphlet—allows us of giving a few 
particulars of his life and travels. We 
cannot spare much room, but we will 
take care that he rests as comfortably 
in a nook of our Magazine, as ever he 
sat in the stone arbour of Westminster 
bridge. 

The pamphlet we have alluded to 
professes to be The Life and Adven- 
tures of the celebrated Walking Stew- 
art, including his Travels in the East 
Indies, Turkey, Germany, and Ame- 
rica: and the author, who states him- 
self to be ** a Relative,” has contrived 
to outdo his subject in getting over the 
ground, for he manages to close his 
work at the end of the sixteenth page! 
—This is a famous lesson of condensa- 
tion—and we will attend to it rigidly. 

John Stewart, or Walking Stewart, 
was born of two Scotch parents, in 
1749, in London, and was in dué time 
sent to Harrow, and thence to the 
Charter-House, where he established 
himself as a dunce—no bad premise in 
a boy, we think !—He left school, and 
was sent to India, as a few others of 
his father’s countrymen were about 
the same time. Here his character and 
energies unfolded themselves, as his 
biographer tells us, for his mind was 
unshackled by education. 

He resolved to amass 3,000. and 
then to return to England: No bad 
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To attain this sum he 
y's service and en- 
tered Hyder Ally’s. He now turned 
soldier, and became a general. Hy- 
der’s generals were easily made and 
unmade. Stewart behaved well and 
bravely and paid his regiment without 
draw-backs, which made him popular. 
Becoming wounded somehow, and hav- 
ing no great faith in Hyder’s surgeons, 
(a sensible misgiving), he begged leave 
to join the English for medical advice. 
Hyder gave a Polonius kind of per- 
mission, quietly determining to cut the 
traveller and his journey as short as 
possible, for his own sake and that of 
the invalid, Stewart sniffed the inten- 
tion of Ally (he knew, as we know, that 
all Allies are suspicious)—and taking an 
early opportunity of cutting his com- 
pany before they could cut him, he 
pped into a river, literally swam for 
is life, reached the bank, ran before 
his hunters like an antelope, and arrived 
safely at the European forts. He got 
in breathless, and lived—an English 
surgeon cured hitn. 

Hitherto he had saved little money. 
He now entered the Nabob of Arcot’s 
service, and became Prime Minister. 
The sixteen pages of *‘ the Relative’s”’ 
letter-press do not say how. They 
treat only of effects—causes are out of 
their sphere. 

At length he took leave of India and 
travelled over Persia and Turkey on 
foot (in search ofa name it should seem, 
or, as he was wont to say, **in search 
of the Polarity of Moral Trutk ;’’) 
and after many adventures (why are 
not one or two of them related?) ar- 
rived in England. He brought home 
some money, and some “ doctrines,” 
as his biographer calls them—but what 
these doctrines were we are left to 
surmise. He commenced his London 
life in an Armenian dress, ‘* to attract 
attention ;” but finding the people not 
very hungry after his philosophy, he 
resolved on enlightening the Ameri- 
cans, who refused his mental gas as 
perversely. 

The Relative here drops the narra- 
tive, and tries his hand at the philoso- 
phical—but we do not get a very clear 
notion of his meaning, __ 

Stewart, on his return from. Ameri- 


treated as fast as possible, losing can- 
siderable property ‘in his flight. “He 
returned to London, and suddetily and 
unexpectedly received 10,0002. from 
the India Company: on the liquidation 
of the debts of the Nabob of Arcot. 
He bought annuities, and fattened his 
yearly income. The Relative, in speak- 
ing of these annuities, says, oddly 
enough, : 
* One of his annuities was purchased 
from the County Fire Office, at a rate, 
which, in the end, was proved to have 
been paid three, and nearly four times 
over. The calculation of the life gen- 
try was here completely at fault: every 
quarter brought Mr. Stewart regularly 
at the cashier’s, whom he accosted 
with, ‘ well, man alive! I-am come 
for my money.’ This matter formed 
one of Mr. Stewart’s pleasantries,’ for 
he well knew how his longevity dis- 
agreed with these ‘speculators of 
death.’ ”’ 

Mr. Stewart now gave entertain- 
ments—had musical parties—tonversa- 
ziones—dinners. ‘The writer is a little 
more distinct here. 

This sudden and large increase of 
wealth enabled Mr. Stewart to ‘com- 
mence a series of entertainments, cal- 
culated to afford the highest treat to 
those friends and acquaintances by 
whom he was surrounded; «Every 
evening a'conversazione was held at 
his house, enlivened by music ; and on 
Sundays, ‘he ‘gave dinners: to:a ‘select 
few, who-were ‘likewise: gratified, in 
addition, by a ‘discourse from ithe phi- 
losopher; and:in the evening; a con- 
cert-of vocal music was added for the 
guests’ pleasure.’ This generally con- 
sisted of sacred music selected from 
Handel’s compositions, to which the 
philosopher was highly: pariial.. He 
often turned to -the: person ‘seated 
nearest him, and would descant on the 
wonderful merit of this great master ; 
whose music: combined > melody + with 
harmony, making the latter subservient 
—a rule inthe present day-totally neg- 
lected by professors, who sacrifice all 
for science, betraying little or no.me- 
lody in their subjects. « These concerts 
always concluded with the dead mareh 
in Saul, another favourite: of the phi- 
losopher, who gave it tlie most-serious 


ca, ‘made the tour of Scofland, Ger- attention 


a 7, Italy, and France, on foot, and 
timately settled in Paris,” where he 
made friends, He intended to. live 
there; but, after investing his money 
ja Freneh. property, he smelt the sul- 
phar oload of the Revolution, and re- 


‘Stewart.wasiattached tothe King— 
and-jived peaceably, until the:.late 
Queen's arrival-—-when the deputations 
of Operative Sawyers, :and other .ime- 
chanical movements, alarmed Stewart, 
and awakened his walking propensities 
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again. His friends had great difficulty 
to prevent him from going to America. 
He smoked another revolution. He 
wrote a letter in the Sun, and became 
easier, 

** The Relative”’ says that “ the de- 
clination of Mr. Stewart's health was 
apparent to his friends in 1621,” that 
is, he began to get ill. He went to 
Margate— returned—became worse— 
and, on the Ash Wednesday of that 
year, gave up the ghost, Perhaps he 
is Walking Stewart still ! 

Stewart was, in youth, remarkably 
strong and handsome ; indeed his name 
bespeaks the first, and his face vouched, 
even inits age, forthe latter. To all 
entreaties from friends that he would 
write histravels, he replied, no ;—that 
his were the travels of the mind. He, 
however, wrote essays, and gave lec- 
tures on the philosophy of the mind. It 
is very odd that men will moé tell what 
they know, and will attempt to talk of 
what they do not know. He never 
married.— London Magazine. 

The Hobelist. 
o. II. 
GREEN-COAT & BROWN-COAT. 
(Concluded from No. IIT.) 

A curtain prevented the gentle 
mourner’s seeing them, which the gen- 
tleman in brown gently touched, to in- 
form her that they were present, and 
it was immediately opened. But the 
youth in green, who thought he had 
had quite enough of dying faces for 
one morning, had turned from the bed, 
and endeavoured to find more agree- 
able ones in the street, into which the 
solitary window looked. 

The young woman found herself ad- 
dvensnd- in the softest accents, and 
every sentence of consolation admi- 

i to her.—‘+ Ah!” said she, 
* itis all, all too late; the only com- 
fort 'I.can now receive, is the certainty 
that E cannot live to profit by your 
gooduess, Bat charge your memory 
with my ‘woes: that: if, in your pro- 
gress through life, you should meet 
with the author of them, he may know 
her heart was broken who yielded it 
tohim! ; 

* Lam by birthan American; the 
only child’ of parents far advanced: in 
life, and consequently the blessing of 
their existence. . My father was a 
oo. cted: for his riches, and 

is goodness. Ah, he was 
all virtue!—and how unworthy have [ 
been-of such a parent!: My:youth 
was -passed beneath his eye, in which 
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period I was instructed in all the ac- 
complishments which are supposed to 
heighten the force of beauty. .~~ *” 

* Atthe age of eighteen my fatHer 
gave me in marriage to a young gen- 
tleman of amiable manners, who lovéd 
me to excess. I felt not a passion 
equal to his; but I loved no - other, 
and my innocence made me believe 
that I felt for him all the tenderness 
a heart was capable of feeling—Oh! 
why was I ever awakened from the 
happy error ! 

‘© My father and my husband were 
both of the loyalist party, and conse- 
quently the British officers were in 
their houses treated with particular at- 
tention and favour. A few months 
after our marriage, towards the close 
of the war, « young soldier, who was 
said to be of fashion and of great for- 
tune in England, found admittance to 
our table. His manners were so ‘en- 
gaging, that, after a few visits, ‘my 
husband requested him to reside with 
usentirely. The invitation was grate- 
fully accepted, and he became one of 
our family. FA, 

** Oh, how did the hours glide in his 
society! Without, all was anarchy, 
distress, and war; but, within our 
walls, all was elegance, and taste, and 
pleasure. My husband was never 
wearied of praising his guest; and my 
heart fluttered, unconscious of its er- 
ror, with delight at hearing those 
praises.—Alas! sir, how shall I add 
the rest! By degrees that heart be- 
came sensible of its situation and knew 
it loved—knew that it madly laved! 

** My husband was often absent—at 
those periods our guests never. . It 
cannot be that I should relate scenes 
of seduction and guilt—for seduction 
and guilt did indeed follow ! and I he- 
came abandoned to my lover”—. _* 

Here tears and moans. stopped. the 
dying penitent ; who at length, with 
many an ivterruption, contiiued— 
“ Think not that I became at: once 
dead to honour and every ¢onsidera- 
tion of duty !—Though sure, slow was 
my progress_in the road ‘of iniquity. 
Many were my self-upbraidings, hum- 
berless my resolutions ; hut at last the 
voice of duty died in, my heart, and 
love reigned, there a rujvating spoiler ! 

‘* I had retired one afternoon to a 
summer-house in: the farthest paft of 
the garden, My lover unexpectedly 
appeared there—-I sdy_ pectedly. 
The sympa of his approach, and 
the joy. which accompanied my Surprise 
made ie forgetful o reccry bling but 
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him ; and whilst my arm familiarly re- 
clined on his shoulder, my injured hus- 
band entered the apartment. 

“ His cry of distraction was the first 
intimation we received of his presence. 
He viewed us without speaking, whilst 
we remained fixed like statues where 
he first beheld ‘us. “His first action 
was towards his sword; but pausing 
and viewing us awhile with mingled 
rage and grief, he uttered a pre for 
fortitude to heaven, and fled through 
the garden with the most desperate 
velocity. This was the last moment 
in which I ever saw him! 

** We remained long in the fatal 
summer-house, not knowing what con- 
duet to pursue. The sense of my guilt 
overpowered me—I felt that happiness 
had fled from me forever! AtlengthI 
ventured to return tothe house. With 
my eyes I sought what was become of 
the master, but I dared not suffer my 
lips to articulate his name! The ser- 
vants did not seem to be conscious that 
any extraordinary event had happened, 
and all things appeared in their usual 
state of composure. Thusthe night 
passed, and three reper few and 
nights ; in all which time I heard nei- 
ther of my husband, nor of him who 
had caused my guilt. This frightful 
calm was at length broken ! 

** On the fourth morning, my father, 
my dear father ! entered my apartment, 

th a countenance that expressed the 
most dejected sorrow. He took my 
hand, however, with the utmost tender- 
ness, and by the softness of his tones 
removed the terror that had seized me. 
He told me he had a deep affliction to 
| atv for; and endeavoured to 

'y my mind with every argument of 
religion and submission before he re- 
vealedit. In this dreadful suspence I 
uttered not a word—my mind in fearful 
torturous expectation! 

s* At length the impending ruin 
crushed me! He informed me that, 
three days before, my husband had 
joined the loyalist army, that an en- 
gagément had taken place, and that he 
was amongst the first victims of the 
battle! effect this intelligence 
had on me was scarcely less than fren- 
zy. Instead of weeping, 1 grew furi- 
ous; called myself my husband’s mar- 
derer, demanded justice on myself, 
= talked of Patera reas Byer 

hough true. passed on those about me 
as the effect of ‘detirium. These vio- 
lent perturbations ended in a ‘fever, 
from which—it ‘was my puttishment to 
Tecover, © csi 
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‘* With deepest shame I acknow- 
ledge that, as I recovered, my passion 
revived. Inow considered myself at 
liberty, and had no doubt that my ten- 
der lover panted for the heur in which 
he could throw himself at my feet, and 
recompence allmy sufferings by unit- 
ing himself to me for ever! 

** The days and weeks wore on, and 
he appeared not. At first I consider- 
ed tie as sacrificing to decorum; but, 
at the end of two months, I could no 
longer resist inquiring of a lady when 
she had seen the object of my thoughts. 
She answered, with great uncoacern, 
that he had hardly been seen at all for 
the last month ; for that he was so de- 
voted to ****** that he seldom spent 
an hour out of her presence ; that he 
spoke every where of his passion, and 
had told his friends that he doated on 
her to such distraction, that for her 
sake he had almost resolved to give up 
his profession ‘and his country, and 
settle in America. 

** How long my friend continued this 
fatal detail, 1 know not; my falling, at 
length, senseless at her feet shocked 
her into silence. She in some degree 
suspected the cause of so strong an 
emotion. Urged, therefore, either by 
prudence or curiosity, she called no as- 
sistance, but endeavoured to bring me 
to a recollection of my miseries by the 
common methods. On reviving from 
the fainting, I found my head reposed 
upon her bosom, and her tears bedew- 
ing my face. This tenderness unlocked 
my whole soul—my woes were too 
poignant to admit of concealment, and 
they were all unbosomed to her. 

“ My falling spirits,” said the agi- 
tated narrator, * will not it me to 
continue in full detail. I must pass 
over many events, to tell you that this 
friend prevailed on me to accompany 
her to d. Her husband was a 
loyalist, and had secured himself ; 
Fw had been so, -_ senobemenae 

a pretext to rob me of all my pos- 
sessions—too light a punishment’ for 
crimes so deep ! 

‘*I left America without daring to 
mention such a to my father. I 
could not bear to rive his heart with 
such intelligence from my lips ; and I 
could not exist on a spot where every 
object kept my sense of dishonour and 
} ear ome” peo : ie to him 
from port at w landed, and 
confessed all criminality, with a 
view to make his mind yield to the 


propriety of my absence, and to lessen 
regrets in losing a child whom he 
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could no longer think worthy of his 
love? —Alas! [have since learned that, 
for having been observant of his oath 
of allegiance to his king, he too has 
been doomed to be deprived of his all. 

** On our arrival in England, my 
friends carried me to a northern county, 
where I resided with them almost two 
years in tolerable tranquillity. My 
tears frequently flowed before Heaven 
for my past offences—tears that always 
left me more peaceful aud serene. This 
quiet state was at length interrupted, 
by the passion of the man.in whose 
family I resided. My friend had, un- 
wisely, informed her husband of my 
former guilt—intelligence which he 
received with malicious pleasure. 

“* He considered that I had no right 
to defend myself against his addresses 
on principles of honour, having once 
orages them—and daringly told me 
so. On my continuing to express hor- 
ror at his taking upon himself the 
dreadful office of tempting me back 
again to sin, he had the brutality to add, 
that my affected niceness was an un- 
grateful return to his benevolence, in 
having so long supported me, and that, 


if I remained in so ungrateful a mood, the 


it must be under some other roof. 

“ His roof I instantly quitted, 
though a stranger in the kingdom, and 
known to no human being in it, out of 
the little village in which we resided. 
But to remain there would have caused 
a hope that I did not wish tc avoid him; 
and I owed it to his wife to leave a si- 
tuation in which I should be every 
hour exposed to his injurious visits. 

‘* A stage that passed at the instant 
of these reflections suggested my re- 
lief. It was in winter, and there was 
no fellow-traveller; which gloomy cir- 
cumstance was to me a desirable one, 
for it gave me leisure to ponder over 
my sorrows, and, to consider of my 
future fate. The produce of the few 
valuables I had been able to collect 
from the wreck of my husband’s pro- 
perty, were now nearly expended. The 
torture of my reflections so overpower- 
ed me, that, when the coach arrived 
in London, I was so ill as to seem to 
the people of the ina in a dying state— 
T am thankful they were right! 

“The coachman recommended me 
to this house, kept by his relations, as 
he informed me, I delivered my purse 
to the mistress of it, who for a few 
weeks gave me some attendance; but 
since that period she has left me, no 
unwilling prey to the disorder which 
will presently” — 


oD 


‘* Unfeeling wretch !” exclaimed the 
youth, who had. till now seemed at- 
tentive to little but what passed in the 
street; though the restlessness of his 
motions, and now and then a heavy 
sigh, gave his friend room to. suspect 
him of more tenderness and compas- 
sion than was thought to belong to his 
character. 

The sudden force of this exclama- 
ton had a visible effect on the dying 
lady ; but neither she nor the gentle- 
man who had been listening to her me- 
lancholy tale, had time to notice it, for 
the door instantaneously opened, and 
the venerable patient whom they had 
first visited was seen approaching. 
The nurse tottered beneath his weight 
as with ghastly eyes he surveyed the 
lovely creature, already on the thresh- 
hold of death. He stretched his arms 
towards her, uttered a deep > and, 
reaching the bed, fell on it and expired! 

‘* My father—my father !”’ exclaim- 
ed the lady, with a wild look, and 
bending over the corse ; ‘* but I°ll join 
thee—my woes end!” 

‘© Yes, thy woes are over!" said 
the youth, who now turned from 
window, ‘‘ thy woes are over !— 
But, oh! Caroline, when will end the 
enguish which now seizes my soul? 
Be the author of all thy afflictions! 
—thy husband’s murderer, thy mur- 
derer, and the murderer of thy father !”” 

The lady started from her father’s 
corse, and, fixing her eyes on him for a 
moment with the most dreadful expres- 
sion, essayed to speak ; but death had 
already rendered rigid the organs of 
utterance—his chill was on her 
heart, she struggled a moment—and 
then, without haying uttered a sound, 
sunk dead on her pillow. 

Pause .here, and behold the two 
friends—both young, both equally 
blessed with health and with fortune. 
They bad arisen in the morning for the 
occupations of the day ; it was before 
ah actions were to be choses. 
One of them passed its opening hours 
in his usual routine of Pidolence, of 
folly, of vapidity, and of expense—the 
hour of noon beholds him a destroyer 
of lives, an accumulator of crimes, a 
wretch crushed by a sense of his. ini- 
quities ! 

The other began the day like a 
favourite son of Heaven! his heart was 
filled with benevolence ; wherever 
trod, his ress, like that of the sun 
with which he rose, gave life and joy. 
Having cheered his mind with acts of 
beneficence, he retired from the woes 
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he had contributed to lesson, to refine 
the pleasures that lay before him, and 
to taste them with a zest—of which the 
pallid libertine can form no idea! He 
is. Indeed an epicure—a voluptuary of 
the first order! Ye sons of pleasure, 
be be henceforth your model! 





Miscellanies. 


CANADIAN CANNIBALS. 

Mr. Long, who published a volume 
of Travels through North America 
about thirty years ago, after traversing 
a great extent of country, was com- 
pelled to Hs ona among the Nipegon 
Indians. Here he found one Fulton, a 
trader, who had several Canadians as 
“his servarits. Being obliged to divide 
his men into two parties whieh is call- 
ed the cawway, or casting lots, which 
party shall hunt and fish, and which 
shall stay with the master, he did so ac- 
cordingly. he fishing party consisted 
of Charles Janvier, Francois St. Ange, 
and Louis Dufresne, all natives of Ca- 
nada, who, being provided with axes, 
ice-cutters, and fishing materials, set 
off, and at the expiratien of eight days 
arrived at a convenient place, where 
they built a hut, in which they lived 
i some time tolerably well ; but fish 
‘failing them, and having no success in 
chanting, they were almost starved. 
In this situation, said the chief, the 
bad spirit had entered into the heart 
“of Janvier, and he being the strongest 
“man, supported hunger better than his 
anions, by which he was enabled 
soon ‘after to effect a diabolical pur- 
ose he had formed of killing the first 

‘ “who should come in his way, 
and which he had declared he would 
do. In the height of their‘ distress, 
‘Janvier perceived a savage at some 
“distance, with a load at his back, and 
instantly returning to the hut, told his 
‘poor dispirited partners of their ap- 


tp thou relief. They instantly got 


‘up, though very weak, and came out 
‘Of the hut as fast as their feeble limbs 
“would allow them. The Indian ar- 
Fived, took off his load, which was only 
two otters, and two hares, and gave 
them to Janvier, who. received them 
; erent faction ; and when he 
‘had skinned’ them, boiled them in the 
§ Riddell cleansing them, so ex- 
‘trettie was their hunger. This season- 
able relief was soon devoured, and 
“from the eagerness with which Jan- 
vier eat, and the satisfaction which ap- 
din his countenance when he 


ie at the savage, the men were in 


hopes he had forgot the resh determi. 
nation he had formed, and flattered 
themselves his mind was not so de- 
praved as to entertain a thought of do- 
ing an injury to the man whose timely 
assistance had saved their lives. The 
next morning the Indian told them he 
was sorry he could not assist them fur- 
ther, having no ammunition, but that 
he was going to Mr. Fulton for a sup- 


Janvier’s heart being inexorable 
even to the kindness he had received, 
he desired the savage to assist him in 
placing a large log of wood on the 
fire, as his companions were unable to 
do it. The Indian cheerfully compli- 
ed, and stooping to take it up, Janvier 
knocked him down with an axe and 
dragged him to the door of the hut, 
cut him up, and with the most unfeel- 
ing barbarity put as much of the flesh 
of his deliverer into the kettle as he 
thought sufficient for a meal. When 
it was dressed, he compelled Francois 
St Ange and Louis Dufresne to par- 
take of it, and obliged them to kiss the 
cross which hung at his breast, and 
swear by all the saints never to reveal 
the transaction; threatening, at the 
same time, that if they did, they should 
share the same fate. Intimidated by 
his threats, and the certainty that he 
would fulfil them, they solemnly pro- 
mised perfect compliance with his in- 
junctions. Having overcome their 
first, aversion, which extreme hunger 
had occasioned, they ate immoderately 
of the horrid meal, and soon after fell 
sick, with violent retchings. During 
their indisposition they complained to 
each other softly, that it was eating 
the Indian’s flesh which had occasjon- 
ed their sickness: Janvier overhearing 
them, called them fools and rascals, 
and asked them if they were afraid 
the savage would come tolife again; 
and with an insolent sneer desired them 
to tell him which they thought the best 
part of a man? The poor fellows only 
replied they were very sick and could 
not tell the cause. In a few days 
(having no other provision) the Indian 
was eaten up, and Janvier determined 
to have human flesh, if no other could 
be obtained. To this end he sought an 
Opportunity to quarrel. with St. Ange 
—Dufresne not daring to interfere in 
the dispute, Janvier, willing, however 
to appear as plausible in the eyes. of 
Dafresne as ble,. widened. the 
breach ver lly, till pretending he 

no t able to contain his an- 
er, asked Dufresne if he did not think 
t. Ange deserved the Indian’s death, 
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for daring to say he would reveal the 
circumstance he had so solemnly sworn 
to conceal, Dufresne, dreading the 
consequences of differing with him in 
sentiment, said he thought St. Ange 
was to blame; upon which reply, Jan- 
vier immediately struck him with an 
axe, and killed him: he then cut him 
up, and doileda part, of which he ob- 
liged Dufresne to partake, he not dar- 
ing to show any reluctance. Fortu- 
nately for Dufresne the weather be- 
came more moderate, and having caught 
plenty of fish, they proposed to return 
to their master. Janvier, intoxieated 
with. the ideas of his superiority, ob- 
liged Dufresne to drag him in an In- 
dian slay to Mr. Fulton's house—a 
cruel imposition upon him, and a dread- 
ful service to a weak, emaciated man! 
hat knowing he was unable to resist, 
he made a virtue of necessity, and 
obeyed the tyrant with seeming cheer- 
fulness. On the journey he was fre- 

ently reminded of his oath, and the 

atal consequences that would attend 

him if he should ever divulge the se- 
cret, which Janvier assured him would 
produce instant death. 

Our readers probably will be happy 
to hear, that this genuine Son of Hell 
was brought by his master to confes- 
sion, and from thence to condign pu- 
nishment. 


THE ORKNEY ISLES. 
When a stranger visits and traverses 
the Orkney Islands, he is strack with 
the contrast which they present to the 
more cultivated districts in the southern 


perts of Britain. The islands are in 
‘general flat and partially cultivated ; 
and a dark brown hue over the whole 
surface, without a tree or green hedge- 
row, or a smiling cottage, with its 
te shrubs, to enliven the aspect— 
indicate the sovereign predominance of 
bogs, of heath, and of rocks which 
have been robbed of soil and verdure. 
On a closer approach and more minute 
inspection, the rude and antique hats, 
overgrown with turf or foxglove—the 
corn patch of crooked and unequal 
ridges, intermixed with stripes of fine 
sward—the huge and imperfect sod 
fence ‘of immeasurable length, which 
Separates the hill or common from the 
town lands—the strange usages and 
implements of rural life—the primeval 
aspect and costume of the ‘peasantry 
(which ‘are worthy of a°touch’ from 
Wilkie or Allan)—the ‘sumiter-still- 
ness of nature, and the seeming drow- 
siness of every animated being that is 
visible, impress on the imagination of 
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a visitor all the ideas he may have 
formed of remote times, and of man- 
kind iu the first stages of civilization. 
They produce, in fact, a sort of chill- 
ing consciousness of being in the midst 
of dreariness and desolation. “In thie 
bosom of all this apparent barbarisin, 
however, the stately pile of St. Mag- 
nus’ cathedral is to be found—a Chris- 
tian temple which has stood during 
nearly the half of the Christian era. 
Its character is that of simplicity and 
grandeur united—qualities so intimately 
blended that it is diffeult, perhaps, to 
find the latter in its highest state if not 
accompanied with the former. 


SPANISH PIETY. 

God and the King are so coupled in 
the language of this country, that the _ 
same title of Majesty is applied to 
both. You hear from the pulpit the 
duties which we owe to both Majes- 
ties ; and a foreigner is often surprised 
at the hopes expressed by the Spaniards 
that his Majesty will be pleased to 
grant them life and health for some 
years more. I must add’a very lddi- 
crous circumstance arising from ‘this 
absurd form of speech. When the 
priest, attended by the clerk, and sur- 
rounded by eight or ten people bear- 
ing lighted flambeaux, has broken into 
the chamber of the dying person, . aud 
gone through a form of prayer, half 
Latin, half Spanish, which lasts for 
about twenty minutes, one of the sa- 
cramental wafers is taken out of ‘a 
little gold casket, and put into the 
mouth of the patient as he lies in bed. 
To swallow the wafer without the loss 
of any particle, which according to the 
Council of Trent (and I fully agree 
with the fathers) contains the same di- 
vine person as the whole—is an ope- 
ration of some difficulty. To obviate 
therefore the impropriety of lodging a 
sacred atom, as it might easily hi D, 
in a bad tooth, the clerk comes forth 
with a glass of water, and in a firm and 
loud voice asks the sick person, ** Is 
his Majesty gone down?” The answer 
enables the learned clerk. to decide 
whether the passage is to be expedited 
by means of his cooling draught, 


MICROSCOPIC VIEW OF SPI- 
DERS WEAVING THEIR. WEBS. 

Of all the beautifuldiscaverics with 
which we have become, scquainted, 
through the progress of the. physical 
sciences, there ate none more striking 
than those of the mloromope, or which 
may be studied with greater ease. ‘The 
application of a powerful, lens to any 
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of those minute objects whichwe have ‘‘ Mow much d’ye ask, friend, for this “Fwve 

it daily in our power to examine, exhi- fish 2” th 

bits a scene of wonder, of which those ‘‘ Two guineas, Sir.”—‘* Two gui- “Tt ¢ 

who have never witnessed it cannot neas! pish!”’ m 

form an adequate idea. He “a is thought, “ Two guineas ! “ Esai 

For example,. the. construction of ounds !’ ““ So, 

cobwebs has in all ages been lightly ‘‘ Few ‘ish to-day, Sir”—“ Come, take it 

esteemed : nevertheless, for simplicity pounds. “ Twe 

1 of machinery and neatness of execu- ‘‘ Send it up quick to Bedford-square, w 
tion, they cannot be surpassed by the ‘‘Here’s a pound note ;—now mind, “Thai 

artof man. The spinners are the ap- when there, - “Tw 

paratus through which by a most won- ‘‘ Ask for one pound, and say that’s .. w 

derful process the spider draws its all— “In si 

thenedl Back spinner - pierced, like ‘‘ My Lady’s economical.” be ae 

the plate of a wire-drawer, with a “ To « 

multitude of holes, so numerously and Poche ohio seme ad Ben tee 74 “Had 
i exquisitely fine, that.a onece often not ~"P > my ough ey vie 
# bigger than a pin’s point includes above “ be 
; a thousand. Through each of these Feo roe oe and cried, “* O “Tho’ 
holes proceeds a thread of an incon- yes eould not think the fish dear at it. ti 


cievable tenuity, _ which, immediately 
after issuing from. the orifice, unites 
with all the other threads, from the 
same spinner, into one. Hence from 
each spinner proceeds a compound 
thread; and these four threads, at the 
distance of about one-tenth of an inch 
from the apex of the spinner, again 
unite, and form the thread we are ac- 
customed te see, which the spider uses 
in forming its web. Thus a spider's 
web, even spun by the smallest spe- 
cies, and when so fine that it is almost 
imperceptible to our senses, is not, as 

we suppose, a single line, but a rope 
composed of at least’ four thousand 
strands. But to feel all the wonders 
of this fact, we must follow Leuwen- 
hoeck in one of his calculations on the 
subject. This renowned microscopic 
observer found, by an accurate esti- 


A knock announces Lady Tatter, 

Come for an hour to sit and chatter ; 

At length—“ My darling Lady E. 

** I'm so distress’d—you know Lord T. 

** Can't dine without fish, and ’tis funny 

‘*There’s none to-day for love or 
money.” 

‘*Bless us,”’ cried Lady E. “‘ two hours 

" 14 x. a “thilliogs Pecan 

" ut thi s for it 

“You'd say tone dirt cheap, if you 
saw it.”’ 


The bargain struck—cash paid—fish 


gone— 

My Lord, and dinver eame anon ; 

He stared to see my Lady smile, 

“Twas what he had notseen some while ; 

There was hash’d beef, and leeks a 
boat full, 


But Turbot none—my. Lord look’d 
doubtful— 





mation, that the threads of the mi- ness, | 
t nutest spiders, some of which are uot ‘‘ My dear!—I think—Is no fish days ! 
i larger than a grain of sand, are so | ‘come?”” too oft 
fine, that four millions of them would ‘‘There is, love—leave the room, Joba he wa 
i not exceed in thickness one of the hairs —mum !— over w 
t of his beard! Now we know that each ‘* I sold the fish, you silly man, and ‘fr 
‘ of these threads is composed of above ‘ I make a when'I can; while 
4 4,000 still finer. It follows, there- ‘' The Ren cost us shillings half w 
i fore, that-above 16,000 millions of the held h 
‘ finest threads which issue from such “ I sold for » to content. garded 
I spiders, are not, altogether, thicker ‘‘ For-one pound ten, to’ read mi 
i than a haman hair. ‘* Lord !. how wns stare! 
i} In the earlier part of last. century, the matter 
fi Bon of Languedoc, sey a goles My Lord stared "vide with both his 
i} stocki and a pair of ‘gloves eyes, 
/ Soe. pe eee bet 
i nearly as strong as silk, and of # beau- prise : — 
i tiful prep colour. For one pound ten to Lady Tatter ! which 
i j s " aoe was flat, ma'am, "you were 50, at 
THE TURBOT. «ane : mIny ext 
seine. _Dosnds the Torbot cost—'tis 
Lord Endless walking to the Hall, ‘* One pound I paid, and one pound 


Saw a fine Turbot on a stall. 


you,” 
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*"Fwo pounds ! Good Heavens! Why 
then say 

“It cost but one pound?”’—* Nay, 
ma’am, nay, 

“ Esaid not so—said nought about it ; 

‘* So, madam, you were free to doubt 
it.” 

“Two pounds! Good Heavens! Why 
who coald doubt 

“Phat the fish cost what I laid out? 

* *Twould have been madness (you 

__ may rate) 

“In such a case to hesitate.” 

‘¢ Tis never madness,”’ he replies, 

“To doubt. I doubt my very eyes. 

“Had you but’doubted the prime cost, 

* Pen shillings would mot ave been 
lost 


‘Pho’ you and all the world may rate, 
‘* You see “tis best to hesitate.” 


THE BEGGAR. 

AFTER THE MANNER OF STERNE. 

* Get thee gone,” cried I, to a poor 
beggar, who was apparently about 
sixty years of age—he was certainly 
sixty—he might be sixty-five—his 
countenance was pale, emaciated, and 
care worn—his dress was forlorn and 
tattered—his hair was of silvery white, 
and as he stood with his head uncovered, 
was blown about by the passing wind. 
What a figure for a painter, thought I— 
his pale, worn, but expressive counte- 
nance—his miserable garments—the 
wind playing among his locks—Oh ! it 
would be excellent! The beggar a 
proached nearer—with imploring and 
wistful looks, he said, ‘* For the love 
of Heaven, spare me a trifle to save 
me from —as God is my wit- 
ness, I have not tasted food these two 
days !”—** No!” said I—** Ihave been 
too often deceived.” I looked at him— 
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The Gatherer. 


‘© Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.”—WorttTon. 


PonrsaMents.—It Italy, andin some 
parts of Germany, it is the custom for 
Jetons to clean the streets, and to drag 
after them a vehicle which contains the 
filth ; they are always attended by an 
overseer and sometimes chained in pairs. 
It has been reserved, however, for our 
beloved country, to assign this menial 
and degrading rm re (so far, at 
least, as relates to the rope) to those 
unfortunate persons, w only crime 
is that of being poor. 








Roastep Monkeys.—The manner 
of roasting these anthropomorphous 
animals contributes singularly to render 
their appearance disagreeable in the 
eyes of civilized man. A little grating 
or lattice of very hard wood is formed, 
and raised one foot from the ground.— 
The monkey is skinned, and bent into 
a sitting posture ; the head generally 
resting on the arms, which are meagre 
and long; but sometimes these are 
crossed behind the back. When itis 
tied on the grating, a very clear fire is 
kindled below. The monkey, enveloped 
in smoke and flame, is broiled and 
blackened at the sametime. On seeing 
the natives devour the arm or leg of a 
roasted monkey, it is difficult not to be- 


P- lieve, that this habit of eating animals, 


that so pnartn — te ey in — 
hysical o ion, has, in a certa’ 
ten contributed’ to diminish the 
horror of anthropophagy among sa- 
vages. Roasted monkeys, particularly 
those that have a very round head, dis- 
play a hideous resemblance to a child ; 
the Europeans, therefore, who are 
obliged to feed on manes, prefer 
separating the head and the hands, and 
serve up only the rest of the animal at 
their tables. The flesh of monkeys .is 
so lean and dry, that Mr. Bonpiand has 
preserved in his collections at Paris an 
arm and hand, which had been broiled 


tion over the fire at Esmeraldi; and no 


smell arises from them after a great 
number of years.—Humboldt’s Per- 
sonal Narrative 


Bon Mors.—Lord Norbury bei 
haa actives 


did informed that Capt. F. who 


ly canvassed the proprietors of the Na- 
tional Insurance in favour of 
his brother, at the late election for Di- 
rectors, was an officer of the Royal Ma- 
rines, who had seen much service, ob- 
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served, ‘ that the in would have 
been himself most eligible, having con- 
siderable knowledge and experience of 
marine risks, being accustomed to re- 
ceive premiums for taking lives, and 
as affording a practical proof, that al- 
though following a profession more 


than doubly hazardous, his tenement 
had escaped all the damages of fire ; 


but,” added. his 


Lordship, on hearing 
aptain did not pos- 
ou res, ** his want of a suffi- 
tt stock of assurance is an insur- 
mountable bar to his promotion !”" 


‘Dserees oF Precevence 1n Geor- 
Gia.—ln' Georgia, a tract of country 
partly subject to the Turks and partly 
to the Persians, a merchant is less re- 
spected than a mechanic, and a mecha- 
nic less than a husbandman ; but one 
of. the most respectable employments 
in,Georgia, is that.of a public execu- 
tioner: the profession is deemed ho- 
nourable, and the professofs all rich. If 
any man can trace a hangman amongst 
his:ancestors, he is extremely proud of 
it, and never fails to mention it with 
exoultation; at the same time observing 
that. nothing is so noble as executing 
justic poe that the safety of the state 
depends upon the extermination of cri- 
minals, =, ine 


-Apeqvate Punisument—A Gen- 
Aleman who, a. few years ago; resided 
some time at Grand Cairo, has de- 
seribed the punishinent of bakers and 
butchers in that city. That which was 
jnflieted on bakers: whose bread was 

ficient in weight, was extremely se- 
vere. For the first offence,. the over- 
seer of the bakers(who is the examiner 
and only person who tries them) imme- 
diately. orders the delinquent to be bas- 
tinadoed. _ For the. second offence, he 
is more severely punished in the same 
manner; and for the third, without any 
other process than the above-mentioned 
officer’s order, he is put into his own 
oven when hot, where he is suffered to 
perish ; which punishment, the gentle- 
man adds, he saw executed. The pu- 
nishment for butchers who are detected 
in selling meat either too long kept, or 
deficient in weight, is no less extraor-- 
dinary, though not so cruel. A butcher 
in. the neighbourhood. where the re- 
later of these facts resided, was de- 
tected by the examining officer of being 
guilty 0 selling bad meat, and (as in 
the baker's case, without any other 
form of trial than the order of the offi- 
cer) he.was immediat:ly nailed by onc 
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of his ears to the post of his own door ; 
his nose pierced; and one end of a 
wire about six tips fastened to 
it, at the other ape pl sae of 
his‘ bad meat was fixed. In  situa- 
tion he was kept for nearly four hours. 

A French Officer,-during his confine- 
ment in the Bastile, used to amuse bim- 
self with playing on the lute. 1 


Sunk pagugene taste pani 
when ag one > He: » | 
his ph ‘canenne, hye a 
mice issuing from their holes, and even - 
spiders creeping forth. He repeated - 
the experiment with the same effect se- - 
veral times’; and even found some en- 
tertainment in observing the attentive 
audience which he could assemble when- 
ever he pleased. We have'no reason 
to suppose this Officer an Orpheus, yet 
it is certain that his lute captivated ani- 
mals which might be supposed insen- 
sible.to * the concord of sweet sounds.” 
Umpretas.—“ Here will I mention . 
a thing,”” says Coryat, in: his * Cradi-.. 
ties, 1611.’—-** that, although . per-. 
haps, it will seem but frivolous. to 
vers readers that have al 1 : 
in Italy, yet because auto, many .that:.. 
neither haye been there, nor ever in-.. 
tend to go thither while. they lixe,-d; 
will he. a mere cares No i 
pass unmentioned,” &c. .‘* Many of « 
them doe.carr Pye ap 53-084 
great -price, ill, cost at-jeast.a.. 
duckat, which they: commonly call in 
the Italian tongue ‘ umbrellas,’ that is, 
things that minister shadow unto them 
for shelter against the scorching. beat 
ef.the sua. These are made of leather, 
something answerable tothe forme.of a 
little canopie, and hooped in the inside 
with Gove little wpeaden beeps Mat 
extend the ambrella in a pretty = 


y horsemen, who carry them.in their 
hands: when. they. ride, fastening the 
end of the handle upon one of their 
thighs, and they impart so leng a sha- 
dow. unto them, that it keepeth the heat 
of the sun from the upper part of their 
bodies.” 





ar A liberal allowance is made to 

the Trave, and. the Numbers ex- 
ones until a month: old, if kept 
cl 3 
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